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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We regret to hear that the “Snarry Fund” has 
not been well supported. Although the jury by 


their verdict devided that legal negligence had been | 
proved, the defendant certainly merited some help _ 


from the profession for assisting to settle the very 
important point of liability. 


shown, and the “Snarry”’ case did a great deal to 
disseminate more correct ideas as to vur position. 
It is of course more pleasant to gain experience by 
the losses of others than by our own, but experience 
is worth paying for however it be obtained, and it 
would be a graceful act if the profession would, by 
a little timely contribution, acknowledge their in- 
debtedness to Mr. Snarry. Contributions may be 
sent to the Treasurer of the fund, Mr. Jas. EK. Seriven, 
of Tadcaster (Hon. Treasurer, Yorkshire V.M.A.) 


One of the subjects for discussion by the National 
Veterinary Association at their Dublin meeting is 
Soundness in Horses, and no subject is of greater 
importance. We do not doubt that the Associa- 


That many prac. 
titioners had very hazy notions of the liability they 
incurred when examining horses has been clearly. 


by technically unsound horses. — ‘The want of some 
such definition renders the seller of a horse who 
gives a warranty, or the veterinarian who gives a 
certificate, liable to actions at law by the buyer 
whenever his new purchase goes wrong ‘he most 
dangerous customer or client is the man who doves 
not know, and who expects a horse to remain sound 
and at work under all sorts of conditions, and per- 
haps with a number of defects in’ his conformation 
which must inevitably lead to lameness. A horse 
is not like a watch or any other piece of human 
mechanism. Not only ix an animal liable to all 
sorts of accidents. not only may a perfectly sound 
animal be so badly shaped that a few days work will 
lame him, but the mere question of + condition ” may 
upset every calculation. 


well) shaped sound 
horse out of condition may have an attack of acute 
laminitis as the result of one journey —and the man 
who, perhaps the day before, certified bim sound is 
blamed for passing a screw. Our difliculties are 
really great, but they cnormously increased by 
the dreadful ignorance of horse-owners, and the 
certainty of the law. We may help ourselves by 
carefulness and tact, we may protect ourselves to 
some extent by the formation of Defence Societies, 
but we ought not to neglect the diffusion of know- 
ledge amongst the public; and possibly it) might 
not be altogether useless to strive for some more 
practical definition of soundness and unsoundness 
by our legislators or judges than now exists. 


tion will throw some light upon the question, but a- 


purely veterinary discussion will never do very 
much to settle some of the greatest difliculties. 
What is required is a discussion in which, in addition 
to our own profession, we could be joined by, horse- 
buyers, horse-sellers and some legal authorities. 
The very first difficulty we meet is to answer the 
question— What is unsoundness? Our judges are 
by no means unanimous on this point. and veteri- 
nary opinions often appear to dilfer when really 
there is no difference between them. Precisely the 
same opinion may in one case lead to a verdict for 
the defendant that in another will ensure the victory 
of the plaintiff. One judge rules that ~ a horse 
must be sound or unsound just as a plate is cracked 
or not cracked,” whilst another rules that some de- 
parture from the normal formation does not consti- 
tute unsoundness unless it cause lameness or will 
shortly do so. The first ruling would include the 
smallest splint as an unsoundness ; the second would 
eliminate a large splint, and might overlook a broken 
down tendon, There seems to be no authoritative 


distinction between a technical wisoundness and a 
practical wnsoundness, although every horseman 
knows that the hardest work is generally performed 


The Compulsory Muzzling of dogs whieh has been 
in force over a number of counties is now modified 
over a large district around London, Those dogs 
who are provided with a collar bearing the name 
and address of the owner need not wear a muzzle. 
The district in which this modified order obtains has 
not been badly infected with Rabies and the effect 
of the change Will not sustain any strong arcuiMnent 
on either side. But why cannot this very simple 
regulation be enforced all over the kingdom ? If 
it be of any value at all, now is the time to enforce 

it uniformly and without any exemptions, Sporting 
dogs are idle, and no feeling would be aroused, 

When Sir Chas. Warren stamped out rabies in the 
Metropolis it was by an order that all dogs should 
be muzzled or be under proper control, This per- 
mitted animals to be led —« proceeding quite as safe 

as compelling them to wear a collar and thus en- 
abled many «animals to be exercised without incon- 
venience to themselves or annoyance to their owners. 
Why may not London again have the option between 


the muzzle and “ proper contrel”? 


RECORD 
| 


CASES AND ARTICLES. 


REMARKS ON INFLUENZA, 


By Jas. Anprerson, M.R.C.V.S.. 
Cathedral Street, Glasgow. 


About 25 years agy an epidemic broke out in this 
country, not so pernicious as to the number of its 
victims as to the great losses and inconveniences 
occasioned in the commerce of this country, fora 
large number of horses were at once prostrated by 
the disease at a time when trade was brisk ; and 
merchants, contractors and others were much em- 
barrassed for the time being, in the forwarding 
of goods. There were not a few large contractors 
who having specified contracts on hand could not 
fulfil them for want of horses. Besides it was a 
drawback to posting and cab proprietors, and the 
public in general felt the inconvenience. Collectively 
the loss to the community was very great, and quite 
a relief was felt when the disease disappeared from 
our large cities. The disease appeared if I remem- 
ber rightly in the year 1865, just prior to the approach 
of the * rinderpest.” 

Immediately before visiting this country the 
epizootic under the name of “pinkeye,” nearly 
paralyzed the trade of New York, such were the 
direful consequences that, teams of oxen had to be 
bought up in all parts of the State and utilized as 
substitutes for horses in conveying heavy loads for 
shipment, and delivery in the thoroughfares of New 
York. [From time immemorial it had not been cus- 
tomary for pedestrians to see yokes of oxen, heavy 
laden, proceeding along Broadway, and the Bowery 
en route for the shipping berths of the harbour ; and 
the expenses which were incurred by their introduc- 
tion were enormous; much greater in fact than the 
loss from deaths. 

On the epizootic reaching this country by way of 
Liverpool and London, it spread with great rapidity 
from city to city—first in England, next in Scotland 
and Ireland. — By the time it reached Edinburgh 
anc@ Glasgow its nature was beginning to be better 
understood, as the Veterinary Journals contained 
reports from Veterinary Surgeons in England, es- 
pecially those located in London, where it prevailed 
to a very great extent, who had already acquired 
experience in treating it. 

As it was generally predicted while it was raging 
in the City of London that it would extend to 
Scotland and Ireland, we in Scotland took due 
notice of the valuable practical hints ‘from our pro- 
fessional brethren on the other side of the Tweed ; 
and were ina manner better prepared to grapple 
with the foe. The first city in Scotland to declare 


its presence was Edinburgh, where the late much 
lamented Professor Dick, with his usual keen powers 
of observation, did much to unravel not a few com- 
plications of the disease. 

A coincidence which is worthy of note in the epi- 
zootic of 1865, is that an epidemic at the same time 
prevailed as “influenza” in the human family. 
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The type of the epizootic of 1865 varied in a great 
many respects from that of I889-90 The disease 
of 65 was known to be of short duration. the symp- 
toms milder, and cadaveric lesions altogether differ. 
ent; the specific poison supposed to be absorbed 
into the blood did not appear to be so potent in its 
action on such vital organs of the body as the heart 
and lungs; the kidneys did ;not become affected, 
there was not the same stiffness produced over the 
loins, the pulse seldom became so weak as to be im- 
perceptible ; the visible mucous membranes had 
quite a different colour—they were always tinged 
yellow. If such important symptoms differed so 
much in these two diseases which have been classed 
under the same name of “influenza,” wherein were 
they the same? Principally in the precursory symp- 
toms--the cough, sore throat, swelled glands, 
streams of coryza, lassitude, swelling of the legs, 
want of appetite, heat of mouth, cold extremities, 
staggering gait. 

With regard to the inflamed eye lids, in both epi- 
zootics the mucous membrane was very much con- 
gested and the tears ran down the cheeks, the eye- 
lids were very much thickened: but, in the 65 
* influenza,” the mucous membrane had a deep tinge 
of yellow, and the sclerotic coat of the eye showed a 
distinct yellow tinge which could not be seen in the 
recent attacks. All the visible mucous membranes 
had the same distinctions. 

These pathological differences in the appearance 
of the mucous membranes must not be considered as 
of little consequence ; because when we came to in- 
vestigate the cadaveric lesions which were presented 
in the two epizovties, and the different organs which 
were implicated in each, ample reason may be 
found to account for the change. 

The yellow tinge of the visible mucous membranes 
which was in every instance present with the old 
disease, denoted that the circulation was surcharged 
with bile, that the liver was not performing its 
functions properly, and that the miasma had a 
special affinity for attacking that organ and impair- 
ing its functions. in preference to the heart and 
lungs. | What were the principal lesions found in 
the animals which died from the old disease ? They 
were complete disorganization of the liver, it was 
enlarged,'as yellow as gold in colour—easily torn 
into shreds-- one could penetrate into its substance 
easily with the finger; all its portal vessels were 
destroyed—in some cases it was a large unshapely 
mass of corruption. What were the appearauces 
of the other digestive organs ? They were all more 
or less in an abnormal condition. |The stomach 
was frequently empty, or contained nothing but 
water ; the mucous membrane tinged yellow, and 
covered with arborescences of congested capillaries ; 
the mucous membranes of the bowels were in the 
saine condition, and all along their tract exteriorly, 
the veins could easily be traced—filled with dark 
coloured blood; the spleen was in some cases Con- 
gested but not always; the kidneys were always !n- 
tact. he circulation of both “ epizootics ” were 
as far as I could judge affected in much the same 
way. The blood in the veins and arteries was very 
| dark coloured, and disintegrated, especially near the 
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heart and lungs; the heart itself was no more affec- 
ted than is usually found in death produced by as- 
thenia occasioned by blood poisoning, its auricles 
and ventricles contained black clots. © Comparing 
with the heart of a victim of the recent epizootic it 
was altogether different, for its valves and 
muscular tissue appeared normal. In my former 
paper on the’ subject I described the post-mortem 
appearances of the heart, lungs, and kidneys of the 
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point out that so far as Edinburgh is concerned the 
condemnation of the careases of pigs on account of 
tuberculosis is a comparatively frequent occurrence, 
and what is more. we often find that the lesions so 
far as bone and muscular tissue are concerned are 
more pronounced in the pig than in the ox. 

Mr. Stephenson also states that consumption is 
on the decrease and he seems to indicate that tuber- 
culosis (in cattle 1 presume) is on the increase. 


animals which died of the recent “influenza” and With the latter assumption I entirely concur, from 
there is no need of a recapitulation. I may add the former statement F must be allowed to demur. 
that the description of the post-mortem lesions as Seeing that so many post-mortems of animals are 
above given were gleaned from autopsies made by made we have good grounds for drawing conclusions 


myself. Those autopsies of the victims of the old 
disease 1 made while a student. 

Strange to relate, from statistics I made in my 
father’s practice we observed that the ‘epizootic ” 
of twenty-five years ago attacked horses of a grey 
or white colour with greater severity than bays, 
blacks, brown, &c.. and there were more deaths in 
the grey and white horses. Whether like the 
albino persons their constitutions are more delicate 
from the absence of pigmentum nigrum or some 
other reason it would be difficult to know, but the 
facts were observed, 

My father’s method of treatment for the old 
“epizootic ” consisted in tonics, laxatives, stimulants, 
keeping the patient warm, applying vinegar all over 
the body and legs and immediatly after clothing 
well and bandaging the legs. His principal treat- 
ment, and the one which he considered the most 
essential, was to bleed the animal at the first, and 
with the best results. The late Professor Dick did 
80 likewise, and their theory was that it emptied the 
engorged blood vessels of the dark coloured blood, 
and a reaction was produced which improved the 
circulation, as evidenced by the improvement of the 
pulse a few minutes after the extraction of blood 
from the jugular vein. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 


In the discussion on the above subject at the | 
meeting of the North of England Veterinary Medical | 
Association, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 30th 
ult., 1 observe several remarks which I cannot allow | 
to pass unchallenged. These were made by Mr. | 
Stephenson, and were to the effect that “cattle, 
sheep. pigs and poultry are all liable to suffer from — 
tuberculosis we seldom or never hear of, 
carcases of sheep and pigs being condemned.” 

In the first place I would like to ask the question 
—upon whose authority is the statement made that 
sheep are subject to tuberculosis? I have frequently | 
stated that neither sheep nor goats are affected with | 
spontaneous tuberculosis in this country. I am well | 
aware however that my own experience of such | 
maladies is only a moiety of the combined experience | 
of the members of the profession, but I may venture | 
to say that I shall be more than obliged to any 
gentleman who will furnish me with undoubted | 
proof of the existence of tuberculosis in either of the | 
animals mentioned. In the second place, I must 


from the revelations made thereat ; equally, from the 
few post-mortems made of the bodies of deceased 
human beings we get no definite data as to the in- 
crease or decrease of any particular disease, and has 
it not been stated by a medical man high in authority, 
that “cases of tuberculosis in the human subject are 
not (for family reasons) always declared.” 

Mr. Stephenson’s statement anent the Jews is 
contrary to much that | have heard as to the dis- 
coveries made by these people in their dealings with 
the carcases of animals intended for use by the 
members of the Jewish persuasion. 

Again, the fact that we do not often see tubercular 
lesions in the muscles of tuberculous animals is no 
proof that tubercle bacilli, or their spores, are absent 
therefrom—-there is plenty of proof that such flesh 
may be, and sometimes is, nocnous, 

Thomas 


VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETIES. 


CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


| Ata meeting on the Sth inst., the following paper 


was read :— 


| “A NEW CHARTER—IS IT NEEDED?” 


By W. Huntine, 


GENTLEMEN, 

Although subjects of scientific interest are preferred 
for our meetings L cannot doubt but that questions 
affecting the welfare of the profession are also acceptable. 
No question of greater interest to us all is now to the 
front than that of the expediency of applying to the 
Privy Council for a New Charter; whether we be in 
favour of it or adverse to it thorough discussion can only 
tend to enlightenment. 

In 1844 our calling was made a profession, and our 
members were made a corporate body by a Royal Charter. 
The priveleges then granted us were accompanied by 
rules and limitations which regalate our corporate ac 
tion and strictly bind us to a definite method of pro 
cedure. As the profession grew nunbers ani 
importance it was found necessary to modify and alter 
in various ways some of the provisions of the Charter. 
In 1876 we obtiined a Supplementary Charter. dn 
1879 we again obtained another Charter and in 1885 a 
fourth Charter was found necessary to enable us to carry 
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on to the greatest advantage the governance and regu- 
lation of the profession. 

New Charters then are no novelty; we have three 
precedents before us, and it only remains to show that 
another charter would be advantageous to demonstrate the 
necessity and expediency of applying for it. Unless 
it can be clearly shown that a necessity exists for a new 
Charter it would be folly to take any steps towards ob- 
taining it, and unless a decided majority of the profession 
are convinced of that necessity I should admit that it is 
not expedient. 

The argument that it would be expensive will not 
stand a moment’s consideration. We have sufficient 
funds to pay all the cost without dangerously depleting 
our treasury, and the only calls upon them are for 
necessary expences. If a new Charter be necessary | to 
our welfare as a profession, if it will promote our in- 
terests, if it will add to our unity and strength, the 
pecuniary outlay can only be called a useful and neces- 
sary expenditure. 


Reasons. Wuy a New CuHartver ts ReQquirrep :— 


I. To amalgamate the existing four into one, and so 
render the constitution of our profession intelligible to 
any one of ordinary mental powers. Even if no other 
reason could be adduced, this alone would justify us in 
asking for a New Charter. At present there are prob- 
ably not three men on our Council who can tell, without 
reference, how each Charter has modified the others. So 
complex are our rules that a legal adviser is necessary to 
help and guide the Council at every proposal. This 
complexity disgusts practical minds, and results in men 
not taking the interest they should in the arrangements 
of our profession. Simplicity and lucidity might be 
attained in a New Charter. 

Il. To alter the Charters so as to permit inprove- 
ments in the government of the profession and thus 
enable us to more easily advance with the times. 


A systematic study of the Charters would doubtless 
enable us to improve many of the clauses which now 
affect the constitution of the profession. It would be 
very rash to attempt any modifications without the most 
serious and careful consideration. |This work we desire 
the Council to undertake, but until the profession makes 
its desire clear and intelligible we cannot, perhaps, blaine 
the Council for treating the matter as not very pressing. 
Not long since Mr. Kidd moved a resolution that the 
Council should consider the subject. His resolution 
was rejected inainly on two objections—that the expense 
would be great, and that the matter was not urgent. 

There are at least three alterations which I thinka 
majority of the profession now consider desirable, and 
which are quite sufficient to warrant an official enquiry. 

1. An alteration of the original Charter which will 
enable the profession to directly elect every member of 
the Council. 

2. Analteration of the Ninth Clause of the 1876 
Charter, which will leave the Fellowship “a higher de- 
gree’’ but restore to the members their rights and 
privileges. 

3. The insertion of a clause which will prevent men 
acting both as Councilmen and Examiners. 


Vicr-PRESWENTs. 


The original Charter of 1844 ordains that the concerns 
of the Body Corporate shall always be managed by aCoun- 
cil ; and that the Council shall consist of not more than 
31 nor less than 24 members, of whom one shall be 
President and six Vice-Presidents. 


that the Council shall be elected at the Annual General 
Meeting by the members, but that the President and 
Vice-Preidents shall be elected by the Council, at a 
meeting to be held before the expiration of one month 


after the Annual Meeting. It provides also that the 
President and Vice-Presidents shall remain in office till 
the Annual Meeting at the end of their year of oftice 
breaks up or adjourns. 

This last provision was altered jby a clause in the. 
Charter of 1883. Under the old regulation we were 
without President and Vice-Presidents during the time 
which elapsed between the Annual Meeting and the 
meeting of Council at which fresh elections were made. 
To remedy this inconvenience the 1883 Charter provides. 
that “The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer and 
Secretary shall continue in office till the meeting of 
Council at which their successors are appointed, and on 
the appointment of their respective successors they shall 
respectively retire from office.’ By this alteration a 
possible inconvenience was guarded against, but a greater 
evil was introduced viz :—the power of each Vice-Presi- 
dent attending at the meeting and voting for his own 
re-election. The votes of six men in a large electoral 
body are of no importance, but the votes and interest of 
six men in a small body of less than thirty is a power 
which should not be allowed on a so called representa- 
tive body, especially when it is remembered that these 
votes may be cast for themselves. This can only be 
altered by a New Charter. 

But even under the old rule the arrangements for elec- 
tion of Vice-Presidents were objectionable in two res- 


It further declares | 


pects, and these are still in force. Of the thirty mem- 
| bers of Council there retire annually six Councilmen 
jand six Vice-Presidents. The profession elect the 
_Councilmen but the Council elect the Vice- Presidents, 
so that it is always possible for the Council to nullify 
the effect of the voting of the profession. There is no 
reason whatever why the Council should have the power 
of selecting men as Vice-Presidents who have not been 
elected to the Council by the votes of the profession. 
A Vice-Presidency is an honorable position—next in 
fact to the Presidency. Men should be chosen for 
it on account of their special fitness for the duties of 
the post—wt merely because it enables them to act as « 
member of Council for a year without the ordeal of election 
by the profession. Perhaps the greatest objection to the 
existing system was indicated by Sir Henry Simpson at 
the last Council meeting, when he proposed the election 
as Vice-President of Professor Axe, who had just termi- 
nated his year of office as President. Sir Henry ex- 
plained that he did su because on any occassion on which, 
in the absence of the President, his duties were carried 
/ out by a Vice-President, it was most important that the 
‘deputy should be a man possessing experience of Council 
| matters, and conversant with the duties of the chair. No 
one is so fit for this as a past-president, whereas the 
| present system absolutely limits the vice-presidentship 
' to untried ‘and inexperienced men. Instead of our oldest 
| men being selected as vice-presidents it is our youngest, 
instead of the office being looked upon as the highest 
| but one, it is used as a nursery for coming councilmen. 
Sir Henry Simpson has indicated a very grave evil, but 
one which cannot be satisfaetorily solved till a New 
Charter has altered the method of election. 

The alteration is a simple one—the profession must 
elect the whole 30 members of council, and then the 
council can select the best and most suitable men as 
vice-presidents. In this way our Council would be 
directly representative of the profession. The vice- 
presidency would be a more honorable position, and men 
who possessed the necessary experience would be elected 
to it. 

That our governing body should be as truly represen- 
tative as possible; that our vice-presidents should be 
selected for their suitability; that everyone of our 
councilmen should be subject to the approval of the 
members of the profession, seem to me such elementary 
propositions that the simple statement should ensure 
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their acceptance. I think I have shown that not one 


of these necessary conditions now exists and that we ean 


ouly obtain them by a New Charter. 
Tue Nintu Cravse. 
In the Supplementary Charter of 1876 there is a clause 


which provides that no member of the profession, except | 


those who at that time were Members of Council, should, 
at the expiration of 10 years be permitted to act as a 
Member of Council or as an Examiner unless he had 
passed an examination and paid 15 guineas for the Fel- 
lowship Degree. The Charter of 1876 was obtainad 
chiefly to establish the Fellowship degree, and the rea- 
son stated for the step is “to more effectually promote 


and encourage the study of veterinary medicine and_ 
surgery.” Apparently the authors of the Charter had 


little faith in mere “ promotion and encouragement” they 


therefore determined that any member who did not take 


the new degree should be punished by being debarred 
from holding any of the honorary and honorable posi- 
tions the profession had to offer. It must be confessed 


that at that time veterinary science was not much valued, | 
that its practitioners nearly all sneered at “ Science” 


and generally treated it as something quite opposed to 
“ Practice.”” Some excuse, then, may be made for the 


council who fancied “ the higher degree” would become 


a dead letter unless some strong inducement were pro- 
vided to make men take it—and the Ninth Clause was 
invented. The Clause has conspicuously failed to do 
what it was intended. It has swt forced men to take 
the degree ;_ but has raised ill-feeling, and made the large 
majority of the profession who are members only look 
upon the small. minority who call themselves Fellows 
with anything but sentiments of respect. The special 
privileges which are reserved for Fellows have not only 
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men of privileges they had a right to. It will always be 
a stumbling block. Members will always be numerically 
greater than Felllows, and will feel hurt that the few 
should rule them and take positions from which they 
are barred. The members will become more and more 
indifferent as they recognise that they have no part in 
the regulation and progress of their calling, and profes: 
sional apathy will increase. 

Let the profession recognise that the Council of 1876 
did their best, and legislated honestly. They were 

wrong, and there is no credit in refusing to acknowledge 
the error, — They copied a notion from the College of 
“Surgeons which even then was cause of disagreement in 
the Sister profession and now is a souree of constant 
quarrelling. Their mistake is not irreparable and 
the Charter is not unalterable. 

It has been said that in 1876 the whole profession 
knew what the council were doing and silently approved. 
Some more venturesome men have said that each indi- 
vidual member was consulted by cireular, Now I do 
not wish to assert that these statements are false, but | 
ask for proof. We all know that the Council of that 
day was uot elected by voting papers, and that it did not 
represent the profession, A little clique of well mean- 
ing and very respectable men then did what seemed 
good in their own eyes, and the profession seldom took 
the trouble to ask what they had done —never what they 
were going to do. The profession was apathetic, it did 
not object—but it did not approve, and surely now when 
the Clause is found to be objectionable, it has a right 
| to ask for its repeal. | have taken the trouble to look 

back in our literature and [have carefully searched for 
any record of work done or words spoken concerning 
this Charter of 1876. 
The first mention [ tind of it is in a report of a Coun- 


injured the recognition of the degree as a scientic ad-| cil Meeting on October Sth, 1875, when the President 
vance, but they have positively caused a feeling of op- | brought forward notice of motion for a Supplemental 
position, which increases every year and gives promise Charter with “ power to grant a higher degree” at the 


of being a strong factor of disruption. No one has said) next meeting of Council on December Srd, 1875 (the 


a word against the Fellowship as a mark of honour, and | report of the proceedings of which are published in the 
no one would hesitate to accept it as evidence of seien- | Veterinary Journal) the clauses of the Charter were, we 
tifie eminence—provided the obnoxious privileges were | are told, “ considered seriatim. lhe clauses are pub 
separated from it. Even if it be granted that all the lished, but not one word of the “consideration” is made 
Fellows possess scientific attainments above the level of public. At this meeting | find the only hint of any 
the members, there is no argument for depriving a publicity being given to the Charter; it runs thus 
member of direct participation in the government and | “on the motion of the President it was resolved that the 
guidance of the profession. Scientific attainments draft charter be printed and cireulated among the mem 
are by no means the only requisite for a Councilman, | bers of Council and the I rineipals of the Schools, As 
but the Fellowship examination makes no attempt to) far as [can find out this was the _ ss given, 
test any other qualifications. Everyone knows that except what might have been t 
there are scores of members possessed of common sense, two Monthly Journals—one of whie it 
business tact, knowledge of the world, experience of men, bered was then only in its infaney, and) perhaps ne 
education, manners, money and social position in quite | very widely read. 
an equal degree to the best representatives of the Fel-) On January 5th, at 
lowship. Everyone knows that such men would make | charter was a 
good councilmen, but their powers are now lost to the | was arrived at, it sither to 
profession because they do not care to present themselves remarks were made, ane 
for examination. Is there any moral right to force at what is now ¢ < 1 whe ard of Ex 
man to pass a scientific examination if he does not wish | thought the time haul Vote 
to! Is there any moral right to deprive a man of the | aminers should consist ones 
exercise of certain privileges—amongst others of a voice |“ The President ‘ 
in regulating the profession to which he belongs—simply council had the allowed to remain 
because he may not possess the theoretical knowlege of out of the 
a recent stude.t. Is there any test applied to the Fel- as It stood. } ‘a 
lows to show they possess special fitness to act as coun- hor was any objection raised. 


cilnen—any test which can compare with the natural authors of it oem Ae — silence, and the pre 
: ituti j hi / sssion never noticed its drift, 
and constitutional one of selection by his fellows! “The next notice of the Charter I find is in a report of 


The fact is the Council in 1876 made a mistake: they 1876. rhe Pi 
imagined the Fellowship Degree by itself and on its; discussed and ere itl ongheah the profession by 
merits would not be sufficiently attractive, so they added | of what was ag ak said “clause 14 was the 
structed the degree at the same time that it has deprived | gist 0 aia 
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much use without it.”’, Now clause 14 was a protective 
clause which attempted to obtain by Charter what we 
have since got by Act of Parliament. In those days it 
seems to have been thought that a charter could prevent 
men practising as Veterinary Surgeons who had no di- 
ploma, and therefore no right to the title. Upon this 
clause attention was solely fixed, and every Association 
(there were not many) that noticed the Charter limited 
its discussion to this one point. One man only seems 
to have detected the value of Clause 1X, and that was 
George Morgan, of Liverpool, then President of the 
Liverpool V.M.A. Referring to it at a meeting on 
February 11th, 1876, he says “In the discussions in 
Council this clause seems to have been adopted without 
a murmur” and he adds “ This appears to be about the 
most selfish clause that could have been inserted in this 
or any other Charter ; and he who drafted such a clause 
must have been devoid of conscience.’’ At this meet- 
ing a Resolution was passed wem con “ that the council 
be requested to withdraw the Charter.’ This resolu- 
tion was forwarded to the council and read at a meeting 
of that body on May 14th. It was hardly noticed. 
Mr. Greaves and the President alone spoke, and both 
referred only to clause 14 (the protective clause, which 
had been dropped.) — The interest of that council meet- 
was fixed on other things, and the next paragraph tells 
us with a naiveté which is now amusing, that * Mr. Dray 
and Mr. Moon were appointed the Dinner Committee.” 
The fact is Nobody knew and nobody cared,”’ Clause 
[X was neverappreciated until years after the Charter had 
been signed, and only then by men who felt the shoe 
pinch, and who found that they would never get a seat 
on the Council unless they took the Fellowship. Some 
commotion was made, the objectors became permanent 
and popular men ; mostof them were returned as Council- 
men, some becaine Examiners, and all quietly took the Fel- 
lowship and ceased agitation, 
any letters on the 9th Clause in our veterinary periodi- 
cals for 1876, and have not seen one reference to it in 
any Editorial article. 
tracted all the notice and clause IX escaped attention. 


IT have looked in vain for | 


Clause 14 (the lost clause) at-_ 


The Fellowship is not raised by being made a stepping- 
any personal feeling being entertained, either for or 


stone to a seat on the Council. It ought to be 


“a higher degree,” 


without the tacked-on privelege of a sole right to legis- 
late for the profession. 


| 
Now-a-days vastly more interest is taken by members | 
in our calling—1nost men have some idea on veterinary | 


education and examination, most of us take some in- 


terest in the scientitic advance and social progress of the | 


body to which we belong—all of us have a natural right 
to share in the duties of a self-governed corporation. It 


it ought to represent a higher 
standard of scientific attainments, and it can only. 
co this when its possession is esteemed a sutticiert honor 
rejection of a student he might rise superior to it, but 


in their calling for its own sake, as well as for what they 
can get out of it. Every year the public is giving more 
and more recognition to the Fellowship, and we should 
endeavour to keep it free from meretricious attractions— 
especially such as are unjust to other men and likely to 
stir up ill feeling and antagonism. When we separate 
the Fellowship Degree from all connection with the purely 
business arrangements of the profession we shall find it 
more highly valued and more largely sought for. We 
cannot do this till Clause 9 is abolished; and we can- 
not abolish it till we have a New Charter. 

I think there may be some argument for requiring an 
Examiner to be a Fellow ; but this might be left to the 
Council. LIhold that the representative body of the 
profession should have as free a hand as possible, and that 
the check on them should not be a legal Charter so much 
as a watchful supervision of their actions by the profes- 
sion. It is possible we might some day find a good Ex- 
aminer who was not a Fellow and I see no reason why 
we should disqulify him, The Council might be trusted 
to select with care. 


THe APPOINTMENT. 


Our original Charter provides that the Council shalt 
be the Executive and Legislative body of the profession. 
Its powers cease outside of the corporate circle, but, like 
every other body, it has external relations, and these 
may cause the acts of the Council to have a wide 
effect on persons and institutions not under their 
governance. As one notable instance I may name the 
veterinary schools and their students. Very intimate 
and very delicate are the relations between these and 
our Council. The point of contact is the Examinations 
which the Royal College enforce upon the students be- 
fore admitting them as graduates. These examinations 
are conducted by a body of gentlemen appointed by the 
Council, which has full powers to select any one it 
chooses—with one exception. This exception is thus 
stated—-“ We do hereby expressly declare and enjoin that 
no professor of any college shall in any way or manner 
act or interfere as examiner, &c.’ Now why this ex- 
ception / No doubt to guard against the possibility of 


against a student by an examiner. An Examiner should 
be an independent man, free from bias, and above sus- 
picion. Had he any direct interest in the passing or 


the framers of our Charter declined to permit even a 


might have been right and wise in 1876 to use this [Xth | 


clause asa stimulus, but [ doubt it. It is certainly 
wrong in 1890 to retain it, when it has been demon- 
strated to be useless for good, but powerful in causing 
disagreement and dis-union., 


Against the Fellowship as «a Degree no one has said 
eximiner, and never has their confidence been misplaced. 


word, — It is decidedly a good thing that men who have 
entered our profession should be encouraged to keep fresh 
in their minds the facts and principles taught thei at 
College. By so doing they are able to easily keep abreast 
of the slow but constant progress of science, and they 
are better able to understand the phenomena of disease 
presented to them in practice. The fact that every new 
member knows he may in five years obtain a higher de- 


degree is certainly a stimulus to him to retain some | 


direct association with his books and with the scientitie 
work of other men. Whatever habits are formed dur- 


ing these first five years in the profession will probably 
distinguish the man for life, and thus, in time we shall 
have a large body of practitioners who take an interest 


possibility of unfairness. They recognised that human 
nature is not infallible, and they expressly declared that 
no professor of a veterinary school should be permitted 
tu examine., We all recognise the wisdom of this provision, 
and we do so without the slightest idea that it reflects 
upon the character of the teachers. We credit them all with 
being honest and high minded men, we know that they 
would from their knowledge and training, all make very 


good examiners—many of them even superior to the 
geutlemen to whom we are now limited. 


More than 


once our Council has seized the opportunity of the re- 


tirement of a teacher from his school to make him an 


No one has ever exclaimed “ It is playing the game very 
low to suggest that because a man is a professor he can: 
not act fairly as an examiner, or vice versa.” This ex- 
pression very slightly altered has been used with a diff 
erent application. It loses sight of the fact that “a 
man cannot serve two masters” and that judicial ap- 
pointments in this country are carefully guarded eve 
against suspicion, An examiner should have no special 


interests in any other body which is affected by his de 


cisions, or which may affect his position, | An examiner 
must have no special interests in the teaching schools— 
this is recognised by Charter. An examiner must have 
no special interests in the Council which appoints hin 
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man assert that a council, one third, of which are ex- 


It may 


argued that, unlike the interest of professor and examiner, 


the interests of councilman and examiner are quite dis- 
tinet and separate. _ Well, let us consider the point and 
let us remember that the Charter as at present ex- 


isting gives an answer to the question—* Why on earth. 


should the council be restricted in its choice of men to 
act as examiners!” We are now debarred from “ ob- 
taining the highest talent procurable because the Char- 
ter expressly forbids our using the experts on anatomy, 


surgery &c., to be found only in our schools. It does so. 


on sound common sense principles, which are intelligible 
to most men ; without implying either an imputation on 
their character or a loss to the profession. It has been 
said that “ because a man is councilman, he may not act 
fairly as examiner or vice versa.”” Now | have attempted 
to show that a similar remark may be, with equal justice 
applied to “ professor and examiner” but that it is il- 
logical and untrue. All we have to do in either case to 
show the inconsistency of the dual appointment, is to 


show that interests exist which are likely to be detri-_ 


mental. I have said that the office of examiner is 
essentially a judicial one, whereas the duties of the 
council are essentially legislative. There is nothing 


in common between the two which necessitates the same 


personal characteristics and acquirements. 
profession numbering 3000 members it is surely possible 
to find men capable of filling these positions singly. 

A recent enquirer, after discussing the merits of the 
different men, arrives at the conclusion that only two 
men holding the dual appointment can be said to be 
difficult to replace. I unhesitatingly assert that any 
one of them might be replaced in either position by 
men equally as good ; and therefore [am convinced that 
a change that would forbid examiners being members of 
council would, at any rate, do no harm to the greatest in- 
terest concerned—the interest of the veterinary profes- 
sion. We are not so poor in talent that the removal of 
nine men from our council would permanently injure 
us, or even that the removal of nine men from our Board 
of Examiners need cause more than a momentary diffi- 
culty in replacing them by men of equal talents and 
acquirements. The only questions really arguable are— 
Have examiners any interests which may be furthered 
by their being councilmen ; and has the Body Corporate 
any interests which may be injured by this dual appoint- 
ment? Upon the decision of these depends the ex- 
pediency of continuing or altering the existing arrange- 
ment. The council is the governing body of the pro- 
fession, in whose hands all appointments lie. They 
appoint the examiners, and as this is an office of honor 
and profit I hold that it is wrong in principle that a can- 
didate for such office should be in a position to assist 
directly in his appointment to it. That this self- 
appointment is wrong, is evident; but it has not been 
publicly recognised that the evil is growing. Not long 
since only a few men held dual appointments, now nearly 
one-third of our council consists of men holding a paid 
appointment, and we may look forward to the time when 
a slight extension of the usage shall give a numerical 
majority on the council to our examiners, who may then 
pass resolutions for their own election and emolument. 

A greater evil than this exists. The examiners are 
the portion of the body corporate in most direct contact 
with the Schools ; they are the authorities to whom is 
entrusted the care of admitting or rejecting candidates 
for the Diploma and they are therefore most likely to be 
misunderstood by, or to misunderstand the two great 
entities outside but most nearly related to us—the teach- 
ing bodies and the students. In case of any disagree- 


ment the Council is responsible, and must adjudicate 
upon the conduct of the examiners. 


Does any sane 


Out of 


aminers can imparvially decide? In what other branch 
of life do we find a judicial body enquiring into the acts 
of its paid subordinates with one-third of its numbers 
made up of those subordinates / It is not difficult to see 
that when the council have to consider the actions of 
the examiners, they will be able to do it more impar 
tially if no examiners are permitted to sit in judgment 
upon themselves. . 

It is wrong that a man should be able to use his vote 
and interest in favor of gaining a paid appointment ; 
but it is far worse that a man should sit on a judicial 
body when his own acts are under discussion, Such a 
position is quite incompatible with impartial justice, 
even if it does not overstep the bounds of common de- 
cency. The fact that contlict between the two bodies 
has not arisen has alone prevented members from recog- 
nising this anomalous position. Once indeed it seemed 
that a conflict was imminent, and we outsiders (we mem 
bers of the profession) do not even now know that the 
conflict was not hushed up by the convenient action of 
the dual appointment. | think this short statement 
effectually snswers my first question -Have examiners 
any interests which may be furthered by their being 
councilmen / and the answer carries with it an insupera- 
ble objection to the dual appointment. 

If it be true that councilmen elect themselves as ex 
wminers, or that examiners are able to vote for their own 
election, it is certainly injurious to the interests of the 
profession. If a large portion of our council consists 
of examiners it is clear that the council cannot properly 
consider the action of the examining board, and may be 
induced to decide questions of grave importance without 
that impartiality which is necessary to make a judicial 
decision respected, For these reasons | arrive at the 
conclusion that the profession is directly injured by the 
action of the dual appointment, and [ conclude that a 
councilman is no more desirable than a professor in the 
office of examiner, We want our Council to be above 
suspicion as much as we do our Board of Examiners, and 
we recognise that the provision made by our Charter 
against professors is quite as urgently needed against 
councilmen. [inake no accusations against our council, 
and Tam convinced of the honesty of our professional 
staff, but just as the Charter objects to professors as ex 
aiminers sol object to councilmen, Human nature is 
weak, it is liable to unconscious bias, and every precau 
tion must be taken to prevent injustice and to protect 
men against themselves, — Assertions and arguments as 
to the merits of individuals must not be allowed to blind 
us to principles, nor to weaknesses in our constitution 
which are more than “ possible’? dangers, and we must, if 
needs be, sacrifice a man or two to the good of the pro 
fession. What we want is a Council that will do justice 
and an Examining Board of capable men, We can have 
both without any dual appointments, and we ean only 
expect impartiality when the two offices are separated. 
To effect this separation we must have a New ¢ harter. 

There may be more reasons, gentlemen, fora New 
Charter than I have given, but submit’ that the three 
great alterations suggested are in themselves sufficient 
warrant for ourinsistance. | quite appreciate the ditli- 
culties and dangers of altering the Charters upon which 
the profession is constituted, but I tind we have already, 
without very serious harm obtained three charters since 
our original instrument of incorporation, Task you to 
say that another is wanted, and that our council should 
be called upon to carefully consider what alterations are 
desirable and how best the applications should be made. 

As the council is a representative body it is for the pre 
fession to indicate the direction in which alteration 
is desired, and I submit to this Society— and T hope alse 
to other Associations of my fellow practitioners— that 
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the three subjects I have discussed are prominent 
amongst the alterations required, and should tind recog- 
nition in the much wanted New Charter. 


matter, that the first principal was a Frenchman. 
first president of the College was the Duke of Northum- 
_berland, and the first patrons were the then Prince of 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF THE 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


On Saturday last the Duke of Cambridge laid the 
foundation stone of a new range of buildings for the 
Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, in the presence 
of a large and distinguished assemblage of spectators. 
The new buildings, which are to be erected exactly oppo- | 
site the front and main entrance to the College, are 
designed upon a scale sufficient to cope with the growing 
importance of veterinary education. They are to be of 
simple white brick, and are to cost about £7,000. The 
special feature of the new range of buildings is to be a 
parade ground for horses, where they can gallop and be 
generally examined, which will occupy the entire ground 
floor of the building, whilst on the second floor a lecture 
theatre is to be provided, capable of accommodating 350 
people. Besides this, there are to be libraries, reading- 
rooms, professors’ private rooms, « museum, and a 
laboratory. 

The ceremony of laying the stone took place in a large 
marquee specially erected for the occasion. The Duke, 
who is president of the College, on his arrival was met 
by the vice-presidents and governors of the College, 
amongst whom were the Earl of Coventry,Earl Fortescue, 
Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Stallbridge, Gen. Sir Frederick | 
Fitz-Wygram, Bart., M.P., Col. Sir Nigel Kingscote, 
Mr. Majoribanks, M.P., Sir Jaccb Wilson, Dr. Fleming, 
Mr. Walter Gilbey, Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., Mr. W.- 
J. Legh, and Mr. G. H. Sutton ; whilst amongst those 
present were Prof. G. T. Brown (Principal of the 
College), Prof. J. W. Axe, Prof. Penberthy, and nearly 
all the members of the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, besides many of the prominent 
veterinarians of the day. The stone bore the following 
inscription : 

“This Stone was laid by Field-Marshal H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, K.G., President of the College, on 
Saturday, June 7th, 1890; Col. Sir Nigel Kingscote, 
K.C.B., Chairman of the Governors ; Richard Benyon 
Berens, Chairman of the General Purposes Comuinittee ;— 
Prof. G. T. Brown, C.B., Principal of the College ; 
Richard A.N.Powys, Secretary ; Arthur Vernor,Architect ; 
G. H.and A. Bywaters, Builders.” 

Colonel Sir Kinescore (Chairman of the 
Governors) opened the proceedings by giving a short 
account of the origin of the College. After thanking the 
Duke of Cambridge for the honour he had conferred on the 
College by his presence that day, he said that veterinary 
art in this country might be said to be identified with 
the establishment of the College, which was founded in 
1791.) England appeared to have been nearly the last 
amongst the nations of Europe to encourage scientific 
study for the veterinary profession, and the public for a 
considerable time showed great backwardness in sup- 
porting an institution so useful in its object as the 
Veterinary College, and for several years £1,500 was 
voted by Parliament to aid its funds. In 1790 the ori- 
ginal lease for 99 years was granted, and on April 16th, 
1791, it was recorded that the Committee having received 
proposals from six builders,agreed with Messrs. Howell to 
build the stables for £2,800. In the year 1791 there 


were 14 pupils in the College, and the staff consisted of 
a professor and his assistant, a secretary, a collector, a 
porter, three smiths, and tive grooms, whilst the number 
of horses in the infimmary was 50. 


At the present , 


the block of buildings in course of erection. 
with the great increase in the number of students it had 


moment the students number close upon 300, and the 
educational staff consists of nine members, whilst the 
number of horses in the infirmary, oddly enough, remains 
about the same. Perhaps he might mention as aii 
example of the little interest the country took in the 
The 


Wales, afterwards George IV, and the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the father of his present Royal Highness. 
(Cheers). One of the boundaries of the College property 
was formed by the old Fleet Ditch which was now en- 
closed, and formed a sewer running almost parallel with 
Naturally 


been found necessary to enlarge and add to the College 


‘buildings, and in consequence of the original lease, 


granted in 1790, having run out, it became necessary 
to secure an extension of the lease before embarking 


“upon so extensive a scheme as the one now being inau- 


gurated. The present lease, which was for 99 years, 
was granted in 1877. The new buildings would comprise 
a lecture theatre, capable of seating 350 persons, writing 
and reading-rooms capable of accommodating a large 
number of students, and a large museum. The whole 
range of buildings would be heated by hot water, and 
would, in all probability, be lighted by electricity ; and 


they trusted it would be completed by the Ist of October. 


There was a special branch of work carried on by the 
College, in addition to the education of veterinary 
students, in which the public was greatly interested, viz. 
the treatment of horses and other animals. At the cost 
of two guineas per annum a person was entitled to send 
his animals for treatment to the College, at a charge for 
maintenance only. [t appeared that shortly after the 
foundation of the College the number of animals so 
treated was 910, At present they number 952, whilst 
the horses under treatment remain about the same. He 
would only venture to say for himself, and he trusted he 
would be expressing the feelings of his brother gover- 
nors, that it was felt by them that the College was an 
institution which was of vital importance to the whole 
country, and their one object and endeavour was to 
make the institution worthy of those who came to learn 
at it, and to disseminate through them the veterinary 
knowledge which was now so much more required than 
it was a few years ago. (Cheers.) But there was another 
interesting branch of the work of the College, and that 
was the cheap practice. People who could not afford to 
pay for veterinary help could send their animals to the 
College on three days in the week, and have them 
attended to by not only the professors, but also by those 
students who knew most about it. Their one endeavour 
was to make the institution one which should draw to it 
those who were desirous of entering the veterinary pro- 
fession, and it was their one wish that they should make 
the College what it ought to be, the first training 
college in the United Kingdom for veterinary students. 
(Cheers.) Everyone knew that the veterinary profession 
was now of very much greater importance than it was 
some few years since, If they only looked back a very 
few years they would see that the profession never hardly 
troubled itself about anything except looking after the 
horse, but now, when both cattle, sheep, and pigs fetched 
their hundreds, the country had awoke to the idea that 
they wanted treating as well as the horse. Especially in 
these day of quick transit, when disease spreads se 
rapidly, the veterinary profession is called in auch 
more frequently than it used to be, and it must be more 
scientific. (Cheers.) 

The Secretary then read a list of the articles place: 
under the stone, and a silver trowel having been handed 
to the Duke of Cambridge, His Royal Highness laid the 


stone. 
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Professor G. T. Brown, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the Duke said--One more duty remains to be per- 
formed before these proceedings, which will mark an 
epoch in the history of the Royal Veterinary College, 
are brought to an end. His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, whose interest in all that concerns the 
welfare of the animal creation never flags, has just laid 
the foundation stone of new buildings in which the 
veterinary art will in future be taught, with all those 
appliances which modern science has placed at our com- 
mand. I only have to ask you to express your recog- 
nition of His Royal Highness’ kindness in coming here 
by according him a hearty vote of thanks. (Cheers.) 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 


The Duke or Campripce, in reply, said—Professor 


Brown, my lords, ladies and gentlemen : | am very much 


gratified to be able to attend here on the present ocea-— 


sion, and to lay the foundation stone of what, I hope, 
will prove to be a very valuable addition to this useful 
institution. We live in times of continual progress, and 
it is therefore essential that every department of the 
State, as I may say, should try constantly and con- 
tinuously to carry out the objects for which it has been 
brought together. (Cheers.) The object of this insti- 
tution has been so completely laid before you by my 
friend Sir Nigel Kingscote, that there is nothing left for 
me to say, except that I cordially and entirely endorse 
all that he has expressed, and [ feel persuaded that the 
governors, whem [ am glad to see around me in such 
large numbers, are entirely in accord with what has 
fallen from their chairman. I believe that a great deal 
of valuable information and improvement has still to 
be obtained in the veterinary art, if it is conducted—as 
[ believe it is in this institution—in an able manner, 
and on progressive lines. And in doing this, whilst we 
benetit ourselves, both morally and pecuniarily, we are 
also testifying that the creatures of this world require 
attention in every direction, and that we should not 
confine our ministrations simply to ourselves, but 
should spread them as much as we can to these dumb 
animals, which we ought to feel have been placed in our 
care, and have as much right to be considered as the 
human race: and the power which we have of con- 
tinously bringing their sufferings before the attention of 
the public, must also tend to lessen those sufferings. 
(Cheers.) I am very much gratified to be present on | 
this occasion, and [ only hope that the suecess of what 
is now begun may be as complete as all those who are 
interested in it would wish. (Cheers.) 

His Royal Highness then left amidst loud applanse, 
and the proceedings terminated. 


Ropal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, 


A Special Meeting of the Council was held at 10, Red 
Lion Square, Bloomsbury, W.C., on Tuesday, Srl June, 
1890. Members present: Professors J. Wortley Axe, 
W. Duguid, J. McCall, J. Penberthy, Thos. W alley, W 
Williams, Gen, Sir Frederick Fitz- Wygrain, Bt., Sir Henry 
Simpson, Dr. Geo, Fleming, and Messrs. J. D. Barford, 
Thos. Briggs, B. Cartledge, J. Roalfe-Cox, I hos, Civeaves, 
W. Hunting, H. Kidd, J.D. Lambert, W. J. Mulvey, 
Thos. H. Simeocks, Jas. F. Simpson, Peter Taylor, R. 
Trigger, W. Whittle, W. Wilson, F. W. Wragy, 
Thatcher (solicitor), and A. W. bill (secretary). Pro 
fessor J. Wortley Axe, president, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the meeting 


| The Minutes of the previous meeting were taken as read 
and contirmed, 

The Skeretary stated that he had received a letter 
from Mr. Woods regretting his inability to attend the 
meeting. 

The Skererary read some correspondence from the 

_ Principals of the Schools, with regard to the alterations 
in the proposed Revised Regulations. 

The Prestpent informed the Council that the meeting 
had been convened for the purpose of considering, aud, 
if deemed advisable, of passing the proposed Revised 
Regulations for the Examination of Veterinary Students 
in General Education, as follows : 


1. Students who enter the Veterinary Schools shall, 
prior to their first: professional examination by the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, undergo an 
examination inthe undermentioned subjects, or produce 
a certificate of having passed one of the following 
examinations : 

(1) For matriculation, or any higher examination 
for degrees, or one of the * local examinations ” 
held by a University in the United Kingdom, or 
by a Colonial or Foreign University recognised by 
the Council of this College. 

(11) For the certificates of the first or seeond class 
granted by the College of Preceptors. 

(iit) An examination recognised by the General 
Medical Council as exempting candidates from 
the preliminary literary examinations of 
various medical corporations : or a certificate of 
examination by the Incorporated Law Society ; 
or the preliminary examination of the Pharma 
ceutical Society. 

(iv) (1) Intermediate Edueation Board of Trelanl. 
(2) Apotheearies’ Hall, Treland. (3) Military, 
Naval, Civil Service, Marine, and Divinity any 
part of the United Kingdom, 

Provided the subjects mentioned in the certitieates 
are those laid down by the Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons, 

2. Students who do not produce one or other of the 
certificates referred to shall be examined by a Boare 
of Examiners appointed by and under the direetion 
and supervision of this College, to whom they shall 
report the result of the examination, which shall be 
uniform and applicable to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. The nature and extent of this examination 
shall ln fixed by the Couneil from time te time. Ut 
will be of two classes of subjeets obligatory, and 
the other optrowel, 

The following are the subjects of examination 


Pane —Obliqatory Subject 


Reading aloud, 
2.) Writing trom dictation 
%. Enelish grammar, with parsing and composition 
4. Arithmetic —the simple and compound rites, with 
vulgar and decimal fractions, 
D. Kither outlines of English history, or geouraphy 
of Enrope and the British Psles 
6. One of the following foreign languages 
(4) Latin: First Book of Cresars Comimen 
taries, an alternative “ pape 
(4) Freneh (io set book) 
ditto 
Il. Optional 
1. Euelid, Book I, or the subjects treated therenn 
2. Algebra to quadratic eqiations 
3. Natural history: zoology, botany, pliysiology 
(one branch only) 
Inorganic chemistry 
5. Mechanies 
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6. Any of the specified foreign languages not taken 
as obligatory. 


He formally moved the acceptance of the foregoing 
regulations. 


Mr. J. Roatre Cox suggested that sub-section 2 of 
section IV. be altered as follows :—‘ Provided the sub- 
jects mentioned in the certificate embrace those laid 
down by the College.” 

Prof. Writtams thought it would be advisable to omit 
the paragraph altogether. 

On the motion of Mr. Bricaus, seconded by Mr. Sim- 
cocks, it was resolved that the paragraph should be 
expunged. 

On the suggestion of Prof. WALLEY it was agreed that 
the paragraphs should be taken seviatim and discussed. 

On the motion of Mr. Birrorp, seconded by Mr. J. 
F. Simpson, paragraph I. was adopted. 

Mr. Kipp said there was a slight ambiguity with regard 
to paragraph LL. and he suggested that any division of 
the first class of the College of Preceptors examination 
should be taken, and also the first division of the second 
class. Professor PENBERTHY seconded the proposal. 

Dr, FLEMING in supporting the proposal said that in 
these days of cheap education it was imperative that 
young men coming up for Diplomas should be properly 
educated. 

Prof. Watery said he thought 50 per cent. of marks 
should be taken instead of 30... The higher they went 
the better, so long as the students had time. 

It was resolved that Paragraph IL should read thus :— 
“ For the Certificates of the First-Class, or the First 
Division of the Second-Class granted by the College of 
Preceptors.”’ 

Professor WALLEY moved that Paragraph ILL. remain 
unaltered. Mr, Bakrorp seconded the motion, 

Mr. Brices moved as an amendment that the words 
“Preliminary Examination of the Pharmaceutical Society” 
be struck out. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson said that if Mr. Briggs could assure 
him that the Preliminary Examination of the Phar- 
maceutical Society was really a low examination, he 
should be prepared to second the amendment. 

Professor PENBERTHY said that the examination was 
inferior to their own first-class certificate of the second 
division ; the only thing to be said in its favour being 
that it gave 40 per cent. of marks for passing instead of 
33. It would increase the number of students com- 
ing into the profession through that lower and more 
simple examination, and the College would be losing a 
great deal by not getting the fees for the Matriculation 
Examination, for it would have to pay the College of 
Preceptors considerable sums for carrying on those 
examinations. 

The amendment having been put to the meeting and 
lost, the original motion that the paragraph remain 
unaltered was then put and agreed to. 

Professor Wattey moved the acceptance of Para- 
graph LV. Professor seconded the motion, 

Mr. StmMcocKs moved as an amendment that after the 
words—* Intermediate Education Board of Ireland,’ 
the words “senior or middle grades” be added ; and 
that the certificate of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Ireland, and of the Incorporated Law Society of Iveland 
he also accepted. Mr. Lampert seconded the amendment. 

Mr. remmded the Council that when the 
Committee appointed by the Council to consider the 
matter met, they had with them the representatives of 
the College of Preceptors, and that the explanations 
given by those gentlemen with regard to the various cer- 
tificates had satistied the Committee, in fact they had 
accepted the statement of experts. 

Genl. Sir Frepk. Frrz Wyeram said that the Com- 


mittee which had been appointed had no doubt thoroughly 
investigated the matter, and he conceived it to be the 


the Committee, either to accept or refuse the broad 
grounds upon which the Committee had done their work. 
He did not think it advisable to discuss the details of 
the results at which the Committee after full considera- 
tion had arrived. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson said he agreed to a great extent 
with Genl. Sir Fredk. Fitz-Wygram, but when he saw 
the College of Preceptors recommending them to accept 
the preliminary examination of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, which undoubtedly was far inferior to the ex- 
amination that the Royal College demanded to be pas- 
sed by au intending student, he thought it was the duty 
of the Council to criticise the suggestions made by the 
College of Preceptors. 

It was resolved that Paragraph IV. should read as 
follows :—“ (1) Intermediate Education Board of Ire- 
land ; senior or middle grades. (2) Apothecaries’ Hall, 
Ireland. (3) Military, Naval, Civil Service, Marine, 
and Divinity—any part of the United Kingdom.” 

On the motion of Mr. Lampert, seconded by Mr. 
Perer Taytor it was resolved that the first part of the 
next paragraph should read as follows :—*“ Students who 
do not produce one or other of the Certificates referred 
to shall be examined by a Board of Examiners appointed 
by and under the direction and supervision of this (ol- 
lege. ‘The examination shall be uniformly applicable 
to the whole of the United Kingdom, and the result of 
the same shall be reported to the Council.” 

Professor WALLEY moved the acceptance of the next 
portion of the paragraph :—* The nature and extent of 
this examination shall be fixed by the Council from 
time to time.’ He further proposed that what followed 
should be struck out, so as tu do away with the optional 
subjects which were utterly useless, and were not 
required for any practical purpose. — Mr. Wuirrie 
seconded the proposition. 

Mr, Huntine said he was greatly surprised to hear it 
announced that the optional subjects which had been on 
the list for some years, were useless. If they were not of 
use, instead of knocking them out let the Council make 
them of use. Only the other day the General Medical 
Council had discussed the same subject, and the Presi- 
dent had drawn attention to the fact that notions of 
education were altering, and he pointed out that if there 
were obligatory subjects and optional subjects, the obli- 
gatory subjects should be sinall in number, but that 
thoroughness should be insisted upon ; and, at the same 
time, that there should be optional subjects, so as to 
allow men who had many good points in some of the 
optional subjects, although they might be deficient in 
some of the obligatory ones, to have a fair chance of 


entering the profession. If Latin, for instance, were 
insisted upon, a good scholar in French or German 
might be rejected, whereas he might be worth double of 
what a student was worth who had passed in Latin. He 
would suggest instead of the optional subjects being 
expunged, that marks should be allowed to students for 
those various subjects. 
| Professor WALLEY said that when the optional subjects 
/were placed in the regulations, it was intended that 
'they should be accepted in lieu of the educational 
examinations for the Fellowship degree, and they had 
never been removed since that examination was altered. 
They had, however, as far as he knew, never beeu made 
the slightest use of ; if they were made use of he would 
go heart and hand in retaining them in the list. 
Professor WILLIAMS suggested that the obligatery 
subjects should be added, and to give. the student # 
choice of ten, making tive or six obligatory. ae 
Professor suggested that two certificates 


business of the Council when it received the report from 


| 
} 
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should be granted, namely, a certificate for obligatory 
subjects, and a higher class certificate for the optional | 


subjects. 

Professor WALLEY said that as «a matter of fact, al- 
though the Educational Institute, not only in Glaseow 
but in Edinburgh, granted first, second, and third class 
certificates, it did not alter the fact that the third class 
certificate admitted a man, and the optional subjects lid 
not help him in the least. The student had to pass 30 
per cent. only in the obligatory subjects. 

Mr. TriccEr agreed with Mr. Hunting that optional 
subjects should be counted to the credit of the students 
and that the examiners should award marks for them. 

The Present concurred in the idea that students 
should be encouraged to go in for the optional subjects, 

Mr. HUNTING proposed that line 2 of optional sub- 
jects be deleted, and that a sentence be added to the 
effect that students should pass in any six subjects. 

Professor WILLIAMs suggested that candidates should 
pass in six subjects, four of which should be obligatory, 

Sir Henry Simpson said that as a member of the com- 
mittee who attended the conference held with the Deau 


of the College of Preceptors, he should like to point out. 


that the committee felt that they were unable properly 
to lay down a curriculam without professional advice, 
and that professional advice having been obtained, he 
hoped the Council would not depart from what had been 
agreed upon by the committee after very careful con- 
sideration and discussion. A man might choose to go in 
for the obligatory subjects, and if he choose to go in for 
both the obligatory and the optional, of course he 
received marks for both. 

Professor WaALtry said that that course had hitherto 
never been acted upon. 

Mr. Mutvey said that as there had been so many al 
terations he would move as an amendment that the whole 
matter be referred back to the Committee for re con- 
sideration. Mr. Huntine seconded the proposal. 

Professor WALLEY thought that Professor Williams’ 
suggestion would meet the difficulty, namely—that the 
candidates should pass in six subjects, four of which 
should be obligatory, and two optional. 

The amendment was put to the meeting and lost. 

Mr. Witson said that a resolution had been carried 
by a large majority at the annual meeting, requesting 
that Latin should be made an obligatory snbject in 
the examinations. He thought it would be advisable 
for the Council now to embody that subject. lt would: 
not come into operation before 1891, and therefore 
plenty of notice would be given. 

Mr. Lambert moved the Latin be made an obligatory 
subject. Mr. seconded the motion. 

Mr. Huntine: said that the old idea that Latin as a 
classical language was necessary for an educated man 
had been played out for more than thirty years. A 
knowledge of French and German was of far more iin- 
portance, for it would enable a student to read anatomy 
and physiology in those languages. On that ground he 
should most decidedly vote against Latin being made a 
compulsory subject. 

Sir HENrY Srvpson inoved that the subjects should 
stand as they were, with the alteration that in the obh 
gatory subjects No. 6 should stop at sub-section A, and 
that French and German should be added to the optional 
subjects. Professor seconded the proposal. 

Professor WiLLtams reminded the Council that Latin 
was a dead language, whereas the best books on veter 
nary subjects were written in French aud German. A 
student who had a knowledge of French or Gerinan was 
in the position of making himself a much better 
man than the best Latin scholar that ever lived, 

Dr. Fuemine said he did not exactly know what the 
French schools required, but the German schools 
demanded a knowledge of Latin, and he also knew that, 
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German professional works contained an abundance 

of Latin, nearly all the scientitic terms being in that 

language. He looked upon a knowledge of Latin as of 
great value, but he did not the less say that a knowledve 

of French or German was also valuable. Personally, he 
would prefer to make Latin altogether compulsory, and 
then bring in French and German. ' 

The motion that Latin should be made an obligatory 
subject was then put. to the meeting and carried, 13 

voting for, and against. 

Mr. Simecocks moved that either French or German 
be made au obligatory subject. Dr. Fuewina seconded 
the motion which was agreed to. 

Dr. FLEMING moved the adoption of Part LL —Optional 
subjects. 

Mr. Perer Taysor seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to, 

On the motion of Prof. Winiutams, seconded by Prof, 
it was resolved that the Revised Reynlations 
forthe examination of veterinary students general 
education should not come into operation until Septem 
ber, 1891, 

Prof. WatLey said that at the last meeting and since, 
the standard of 50 per cent of marks had been objected 
as too high. He had been in consultation with Mr. 
McKay of the Educational Lustitute, and they were 

both willing to reduce the standard to 30 per cent pro 
vided 50 per ceut was still retained for the English part 
of the obligatory subjects. There should not less 
than 50 per cent in “ writing from dietation.”’ 

Dr. FLemine observed that when the Comunittee met 
the Dean of the College of Preeeptors thought 40 per 
cent too high and suggested that it should be 45 per 
cent, 

Mr. Greaves suggested that it be left to the Kxamin 
ing Bodies to use their own disevetion in the matter, 

Prof. WaLLey gave notice of motion that at the next 
meeting he would move that the regulation with regard 
to the standard of 50 per cent of marks be resemded, 

The Presipent said he thought it would be desirable 
to have the report of the Committee appointed te in 
quire into the subject read. 

The Secererary read the minutes of the meeting of 
the Matriculation Examination Cominittee, 

Sir HENRY Simpson said that the College was re 
sponsible for the examination papers which were set 
It had occurred to hin whether the College of Preceptors 
could not prepare a paper and then send it on to the 

Committee, which should be very 
representative one, containing all the Principals of the 
schools in if they happened to be members of 
Council, The Royal College might ask the College of 
Preceptors to undertake the examination im 


the Kdueational Institute might be asked to wider 


take the examination in Scotland. The papers would 
be identical, That, he thought would be a practical way 
of vetting out of the cifficulty, 

Prof, said that Sir Sampson's proposal 
was identical with the sugvestion he had only the 
previous day thrown out to Mr MekKay of the Eduea 
tional Institute, who entirely concurred with the ides 
Hie (Prof, Walley) thought was ornginally understood 
that it was to be a conjoint howe 

Professor thought the case would be met 
by the addition at the end of Part Tb. of the words : 
“Such examination to be conducted by the Royal 
College of Preceptors or the Kducational Lnstitute of 
Scotland.” 

Mr. Wises saic that the gentlemen who had attended 
at the committee said it was undesirable to have two 
exwnining bodies, for when one holy was eXamining 
ereat of students present themselves, 
whereas when another body was examining only a very 
few students might come up for examination, 
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The PRrEstpENT said he could see no objection to the 
examination being conducted one year by the Educa- 
tional Institution, and another year by the College of 
Preceptors. 

Professor McCauu said he thought the two bodies 
should be asked if they would conjointly conduct the 
examination, but if one institution declined to act with 
the other, he was of opinion that the Council ought to 
select the Educational Institute of Scotland. It would 
be a good plan for the College of Preceptors to set the 
papers one year and the Educational Institute the next, 
the papers to be uniform throughout England and 
Scotland. 

Professor Ducuip asked who was to make the awards 

Professor WiLLiaMs said that the details could be 
determined upon by the two Institutions. 

Dr. FLEMING suggested that the Secretary be requested 
to write to both of the Bodies asking them if they would 
kindly arrange to carry out the examinations. 

This was agreed to. 

Professor WILLIAMS called the attention of the Coun- 
cil to certain discrepancies in Bye Laws 7 and 17. 


[The remaining business of the meeting was the 
election of President and Vice-Presidents, a report of 
which appeared in our pages last week. | 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


THRE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
AND PLEURO-.PNEUMONIA. 


At the monthly meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, Lord Moreton presiding, Mr. 
Dent presented a report from Professor Brown, which 


stated that during the four weeks ended May 24th— 


there had been 41 fresh outbreaks of pleuro-pneu- 
monia in Great Britain. On this report considerable 
discussion arose. Mr. Dent observed that the return 
was exceedingly unsatisfactory: the county of Cum- 
berland appeared to have become a sort of sink of in- 
fection, and the disease had spread from there to 
many other parts of the country. 

Mr. K.P. Foster said that the great trouble they 
had to contend against in Cumberland was to find 
out the disease. 

Karl Spencer alluded to the difficulties experienced 
in the county of Northampton. In thit county the 
disease almost invariably broke ont amongst cows 
and heifers, and he believed tiat the disease almost 
always arose from what were called shed cattle. It 
was an exceeingly difficult matter to trace the dis- 
ease; the dealers refused to give any evidence as to 
where they obtained their cows. The difficulty of 
any! attempt to stop this trade in shed cows was, 
therefore, immense. — In the Dublin and Edinburgh 
dairies he used to hear the same thing. They might 
have better inspection of dairy sheds in towns. not 
only with regard to the sanitary condition of the 
dairies— because that, he imagined. was the object 
of inspection—but also with regard to the move- 
ment of the animals, 

The Earl of Ravensworth referred to the great diffi- 
culty there was to get the borough councils, who 


were the governing bodies in the boroughs, to co- 
operate cordially in a matter of this kind. Unless 
they got that perfect co-operation between town and 
county it was absolutely impossible to trace the 
disease. 

Sir Jacob Wilson concurred with the remarks of 
the previous speakers. which he said showed how 
much justification there was for the Bill now before 
Parliament. It proved that the real curse had been 
the concealment of the disease. As things at present 
stood, the Act might be well administered by the 
local authorities of any district, but they had no 
power to act beyond their respective boundaries. 
Therefore they could not trace where the disease 
came from, or where it went to, In future, with a 
central authority they would be able to trace it 
thoughout the whole country irrespective of bound- 
aries. The Bill also took powers of entry into dairies 
which they did not now possess. The increase of the 
disease just now was undoubtedly due to the animals 
going out to grass and being scattered over the country 
If it had been possible for the Bill to come into 
operation whilst the animals were in the sheds, they 
would have had a much better opportunity of grap- 
pling with the disease. He hoped that when the 
winter months came on the Government would deal 
with the subject with energy. He could point to the 
borough of Newcastle and to the county of North- 
umberland as an instance where the authorities work- 
ed in thorough harmony, and the result was that 


when an outbreak occurred it never spread The 
same thing applied in Perthshire and Perth. If the 


authorities worked together, it was possible to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease, 
Mr. Pell said when an urban dairyman found the 


disease upon his premises, his object was to kill the 
animal, or get it out of the way, Until there was 
| some special action taken by the Board of Agri- 
culture with regard to the dairy sheds of ti e large 
towns and of the Metropolis, to prevent these animals 
going out, or to register them so that they might be 
identified, people in the c»untry would have to pay 
thousands of pounds which might well be spared. 
He hoped that something would be done to put a 
check on this trade in dairy cattle. 

Sir Nigel Kingscote said that the present Bill in 
Parliament’ did not go far enough. Until they made 
it 1 criminal offence to sell diseased cattle, it would 
not be possible to stamp disease out of the country. 


THE PATHOLOGY OF DROPSY. 


Di. Nestor 'Tirard in a lecture delivered at King’s 
College Hospital on the pathology of cardiac dropsy 
makes the following introductory remarks which we 
extract from last week’s Lancet :— 

There are many diseases, and many conditions 
occurring in the course of various diseases, which we 
meet with so commonly in our hospital work that we 
are tempted to take for granted the explanations 
which are to be found in our text-books, or those 
which have been firmly fixed in our minds, almost 


as articles of belief, in our student life. Waves of 
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investigation from time to time disturb some of our 
cherished notions; the history of the progress of 
medicine is full of instances illustrating the truth 
of this; hence it appears to me to be worth while 


raising the question of how far our ideas of this 


single symptom—dropsy—are founded on a firm 
basis. 

First, then, to consider the condition itself. and 
the views at present held as to its causation. Sum- 
marising the opinion expressed by Dr, Lauder 
Brunton in the Practitioner, dropsy may be regarded 
as consisting essentially of an overfull condition of 
the lymph spaces—cavities which are normally kept 
moist by the transudation of fluid from the ea- 
pillaries, and from which the fluid is in turn with- 
drawn by the combined action of the lymphatics and 
the veins. 
fact of the removal by both lymphatics and veins, 
and he emphasises this idea by stating that when 
the chief vein of any district is ligatured the lymph 
flowing thence through lymphatics is increased in 
quantity. He admits that this may be partly due to 
the fact that the quantity poured out from the 
capillaries is increased in consequence of the ligature 


Dr. Brunton lays special stress upon the | 


DISPUTE ABOUT AGE, 


HASELGROVE 


This was an action to recover damages for fraudu- 
lent misrepresentation on the sale of a horse. In the 
alternative plaintifY claimed damages for breach of 
warranty and breach of contract. 
Colam was for the plaintiff: Mr. Wildey 
Wright for the defendant, , 
The facts of the case were shortly as follows: — In 
July last plaintiff called on the defendant, who is a 


retired captain in’ the Army. and now carries on 


business as a horse dealer at Banbury. — Tle viewed 
several horses belonging to the defendant, amongst 


others a black gelding, which, according to plaintiff, 


of the vein; but he considers that it is probably due 


in great measure to the lymph, which would have 
been poured out in any case, passing away by the 
lymphatics when it can no longer be taken up by 
the veins. Further it has been proved that complete 
arrest of flow through the veins is not a sufficient 
cause for dropsy, provided that the flow through the 
lymphatics is unaffected. Turning, then, to the 
cause of the flow of lymph, it is stated to be due to 


Mr. Cox, and 


the difference of pressure between the two ends of | 


the lymphatic vessels. ‘It is increased by the 
pressure being raised in the tissues and lowered in 
the vena cava, and it is retarded by opposite con- 
ditions.” Dr. Brunton further summarises the con- 
ditions which will interfere with the flow of lymph, 
as (a4) want of muscular action, (b) want of inspira- 
tory action of the thorax, (c) diminution of the 
diastolic suction of the heart, (d) positive pressure in 
the veins. For my present purposes | will direct 
your attention particularly to the third condition 
enumerated. 
charged condition of the veins is dune to deficient 
force of suction exerted by the heart. 


It distinctly implies that the over-_ 


defendant warranted to be a four-year-old, and sound, 
Eventually plaintiff gave defendant his cheque for 
C60, and defendant agreed to pay the carriage to 
Paddington, delivery to be, however, at Banbury. 

When, however, the horse was taken out in London 
it was found to be lame, but to-day that part of the 
claim was given up. The plaintiff, however, having 
had the horse meanwhile examined by a veterinary 
surgeon, came to the conclusion that the horse was 
not a four-year-old, but that his lateral milk teeth 


had been extracted in order to make it Appear so, 


The horse was sold at Aldridge’s and fetched £50, 
For the plaintiffs case Mr. Hazelgrove, his groom. 
Professor Pritehard, ex- 
president R.CLV.S.. giving it as their undoubted opin- 
ion that the horse was a three-year-old, with its lat- 
eral milkteeth extracted to make it appear a four- 
year-old, 

Por the defence the defendant, Captain PL Chandos 
Clifton, denied that he had ever given any warranty. 


He had in fact refused to do so although pressed by 


the plaintiff, The horse was a four-year-old and 
had been at the time he sold) it to plaintiffonly in 


his possession since June previons, Evidence was 


then called to show the whole history of the horse, 


possession antil May 


who was bred by a Mr. Rowlands, a farmer in Wales, 
and born May 12. Tt was in his 
ISSO. when he sold it at 
Lampeter Fair toa dealer named Thomas, for £45. 


Wits on 


Thomas sold it the next day to one Whitton for C46, 


Further, Dr. 


Lauder Brunton enumerates with greater precision | 


the conditions which interfere with the flow of blood 


in the veins, as (a) want of muscular action through. | 
out the body. (4) want of movement in the thorax, | 


(c) feeble action of the heart, no matter whether we 
look upon the systole or diastole as being the active 
power in sucking the blood onwards through the 
veins, (d) pressure upon the veins from without, and 
(e) plugging within. 

Briefly stated, then, in any case of dropsy we have 


to look for some cause or causes which will produce | 
more rapid effusion from the capillaries, and some | 


cause or causes which will impede the reabsorption 
by veins and lymphatics. 


Ava recent meeting of the Royal Commission on Horse- 
Breeding, it was announced that fifty nominations (to six- 


and on June Whitton sold it to defendant for £44, 
ftowlands fixed the date by a somewhat curious eo- 
incidence, his wife having presented him with an 
addition to his family on the same day the horse 
was born, 

Messrs. Dollar. Springett, Burrell, and Jacobs, all 
M.R.CLV.S., gave evidence that the horse was a four- 
year-old, and that its teeth had not been tampered 
with. 

Counsel on either side having addressed his Lord- 
ship, 
Mr. Justice Day in giving judgement said thet 
plaintiff had entirely failed to make out any breach 
of warranty, if one had ever been given, — Further, 


‘there was no breach of contract as plaintiff had pot 


teen out of twenty-two Queen’s premium stallious) have | 
‘ 


already been taken up at the Commission fee. 


the very horse he chose. As to the question of frandu- 
lent representation he learned Judge said that atter 
hearing the evidence of the breeder and other wit- 
nesses called he could not doubt the horse was a 
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four-year-old, The thing which had most impressed 
him was the conflict of medical evidence. He could 
not but think that if any one wanted to know the 
age of a horse he had better not consult a veterin- 
ary surgeon. Judgment for defendant with costs. 


A QUESTION OF SOUNDNESS. 
At Bloomsbury County Court on Thursday, the 
12th inst., His Honour Judge Bacon heard the case 
vf General Fitz Hugh +. Mr. Arthur Henry Jacobs, 
M.R.C.V.S., which was a claim to recover £49 19s., 
under the following circumstances ; 

General Fitz Hugh, the plaintiff, who resides at 
Penzance, stated that last April his attention was 
directed to an advertisement in the Morning Post to 
the effect that the defendant was willing to assist 
intending purchasers of horses. 

An appointment having been agreed upon 
plaintiff went to London, and in company with 
the defendant saw two horses at ‘Tattersall’s, 
numbered 84 and 185 respectively. Defen- 
dant examined both thoroughly and said, referring 
to 135 (the one in dispute) ‘1 think this is the one 
to suit you best.” He pointed out that it had a 
slight curb but he said it would not interfere with 
its action or its usefulness. — Plaintiff wrote a letter 
to the defendant, * that he hoped to see him at Tat- 
tersall’s next day but if he could. not attend the 
sale he was willing to abide * by defendant’s opinion,’ 
adding * I liked 84 better. 1 do not want to go 
over 50 guineas.” The defendant bid for 185, 


tu the defendant for 13 guineas. He claimed 49 
guineas being £3 17s. paid as defendant’s fee, £5 
3s. Yd. veterinary surgeon’s fee and keep, the 
remainder being loss ou sale. 

Cross-examined.—The horse when put up at All- 
dridge’s was, he believed, marked, ‘In dispute.” 
This would probably affects its price, but this was 
not done at his suggestion. He knew nothing about 
it. Defendant told him at first that he knew the 
horse, and it had been recently bought for £60, He 
| pointed out that the horse had a curb. His coach- 
man, when he brought the horse home cn the first 
instance looked disappointed. 

Mr. Harte (Defendant’s solicitor) —Is it not a fact 
that it is usual for coachmen to receive £5 when 
their masters purchase a horse ? 

Witness.- Not among gentlemen's coachmen. 

Thomas Roberts, coachman, late in the employ of 
General FitzHugh, stated that when he took the 
horse out of the box in the station, he saw he had a 
curb, a splint, and a thoroughpin. He found on 
/going down the hill the animal was not safe at all, 
and he got off him and led him the rest of the way. 
Witness drove him to Tunbridge Wells: he went 
| very badly. Witness corroborated the plaintiff's 
| evidence as to the horse’s condition. He had worn 
_the hoofs of his hind legs by dragging them. 

_ Cross-examined.—-The “ top of him was all right 
he had had any legs at all.” (Laughter.) 
William Bodington, Manager, St. John’s Mews, 
Tunbridge Wells, gave corroborative evidence 
| as to the defects of the horse. 


| 


Plaintiff asked him just before the sale “Are yon| Mr. Richard Roberts, M. R.C.V.8., Tunbridge 
sure this horse is all right, have you looked at his | Wells, said he examined the bay gelding on the 19th 
feet °? The horse was knocked down at 50 guin- May. He was lame on the off fore limb. He had 
eas. Defendant took the horse away to try it. On a splint. also a large hock on the off side, a 
the 11th of May plaintiff received a letter from thoroughpin. He was weak in both hind legs, and 
him in which he said ‘I am perfectly pleased with when he trotted dragged his hoofs and stumbled. 
the trial. He is perfectly quiet to ride and drive.” | He was quite unsound, and unfit to drive. The 
The horse arrived at the station that day, and when | muscles of his right shoulder were wasted as was 
the coachman came back with che horse he said he also the foot on that side. The thoroughpin had 
had to get off his back when going down the hill. existed probably a month or six weeks before. 
Plaintiff rode him for about 10 minutes and thought | because there was no swelling or heat noticeable. 
it was “a decent sort of beast.” Later on he put him — By the Judge.—Thoroughpin was the result of 
in single harness and then found he was utterly un- weakness. 
able to hold the carriage back going down hill,| His Honour,—Is it considered to be unsoundness 
the horse was so weak behind he ~ dished.” His hind | if it does not cause lameness ? 
feet were perfectly worn down, | Witness.—The wasting showed that the horse had 
On the 14th of May he wrote to Mr. Jacobs saying atrophy owing to lameness of long standing. 
he was afraid the horse would have to go to the anction = His Honour. Was the thoroughpin perceivable 
againadding’ He has a thoroughpin and a broken even by a novice? Witness.—-Oh yes. 
knee, I must look to you to see that 1am not a loserby — Cross-examinued.—It was possible for a thorough- 
the horse, 1 am surprised that with yonr experience pin to occur in a week. 
you did not find this out.” Plaintiffs coachman Mr. John Roalfe Cox, F.R.C.V.S. (late president 
pointed out the thoroughpin immediately. of the College) stated that he examined the bay 
Plaintiff had the animal examined by a Veterinary gelding at Aldridge’s. Ife was very lame on the 
Surgeon at Tunbridge Wells. The upshot was that right fore leg. He saw the horse again last Tuesday. 
he wrote another letter to the defendant saying that He was then very lame. ‘The splint was even larger 
the horse was unsound, and that it must have been but the inflammatory action was gone. The thorough 
so on the Sth of May, and long previously. Healso pin was in the same state. He could not account 
informed defendant that it was against his wish for the horse not being able to go down hill, The 
that he had bought the horse. ; -spase was very limited where he was examined. He 
Defendant replied that he he had advised him to, was not at the Veterinary Congress when the question 
the best of his ability, and that he pointed out its ‘of what was soundness and what was unsoundness was 
defects at the time. UJtimately the horse in dispute | stated to have been settled. He considered this horse 
was sent to Aldridge’s where it was knocked down owing to the splint and thorough pin to be unsound. 
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His Honour—-I doubt whether you have ever seen 
a sound horse according to your strict views of 
soundness. Have not the professors of your art 
gone the other way ? 

Witness.—I do not think so, a splint which may 


or does at any future time cause lameness, is un. _ 
soundness. I should have considered it te be my | 


duty to point them out to the plaintiff. 

Cross-examined.—A horse might be practically 
unsound with a curb. This concluded the plaintiff's 
case. 


Mr. Arthur Henry Jacobs having narrated the 


facts connected with the way in which the plaintiff 
engaged him, said that he considered the horse in 
question to be practically sound. He told plaintiff 


it had a curb and splints but he did not think they. 


would interfere with his work. He was five years 
old. There was no sign of lameness about him. 


Forty-nine guineas was the bid behind his, and the 


horse was knocked down to him at fifty guineas. 
Defendant had the horse now. He was not lame 
now. Ile wasa usefulanimal. Defendant had both 
ridden and driven him. 

Cross-examined.__He took it to a veterinary sur- 
geon after he bought it. 
and it was only lame for a week. 

By the Judge.—He had _ no interest in selling the 
horse except the usual commission which he received, 

Mr. Stephen Yearsby, horse dealer, stated that he 
saw the horse last September, and sold him to Mr. 
Hutchinson in December. He gave £60 for him, 
viz., £40 and a cob which he was driving at the 
time. He bonght him for a hunter. The anima! 
was not then broken to harness. 

Mr. William Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., said he saw the 
gelding for the first time last Sunday morning. — It 
was sound in action. It had small splints on its fore 
leg, a curb on the off hind leg, and just a suggestion 
of athoroughpin. He considered the horse to be 
practically sound, and a useful horse. 

Cross-examined, -He did not like the animal 
the way he goes—but he was sound. Witness had 
not driven the horse. He should consider it to be 
his duty to point out the splints just to protect him. 
self from an action such as this, and not to protect 
the buyer. One never knew when splints were 
going to cause lameness. In a horse five or six 
years old as this horse was he never took uotice of 
splints. Thoroughpins were common enough, and 
did not necessarily cause lameness. It did not 
impede the movement necessarily. This was - a 
shuffling sort of going horse.” It was his habit to 
call attention to a thoroughpin if he saw it. As a 
V.S. he would not overlook this thoroughpin. 

Mr. Harte.— You could net have seen it unless it 
was there? Witness..-No.  (Langhter). 

Mr. Henry Rogers, M.R.CLV.S.. said that he saw 
the horse last Sunday morning. and found a very 
slight enlargement, splints on the fore leg. It was 
sound in action,and practically sound forall purposes. 

Mr. Samuel Bignold. (Lillie Road), 
said he first saw the horse in March. He had two 


smail splints, and there was the slightest indication 
of a thoroughpin— so slight he should not have men- 
tioned it-—and also a little enlargement of the hock. 
It was decidedly sound, 


He saw the animal again 


He treated it for lameness | 
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‘last week. here were still the splints and the en. 
largement about the size of a shilling. He con- 
sidered the horse to be practically sound, 

Mr. Harte. —There are plenty of horses who can- 
ascend a hill or go down one— aren't there 
His Honour, — Not rery useful animals. (Langhter) 
Witness. 1 first saw the borse on behalf of Col. 
Hamilton. It was not a fashionable action but a 
useful action. (Loud laughter.) 

Mr. Ernest Batt, stated that he had 
-examined the horse, It Was practically sound, 

_ Several of the Veterinary Surgeons were requested 
by the Judge to examine the horse outside the Court, 
and on their return Mr. Bignold said the thoroughpin 
was very slight. 

Mr, Batt said there was a slight enlargement of 
‘the hock. Mr. Cox said he did not see any appre- 
_preciable difference in the thoronghpin. 

M~. Hart said this was all the evidence. He 
thought it tended to show that the horse was a use- 
ful animal and practically sound. 

Plaintiff's Counsel submitted that defendant was 
bound to point out anything which would be likely 
to lessen the utility of the horse. 

The learned Judge said the question to be decided 
according to the particulars submitted was whether 
the horse was or was not sound. He could not im- 
pose on the defendant Mr. Jacobs the task of finding a 
horse whichwould suit the plaintiff and his coachman, 
Having heard the evidence of the veterinary sur- 
geous it Was more and more wonderful to him to 
know how anyone could pretend to know what was 
soundness and what was not soundness.” It was al- 
most a pity that something was not done to agree 
on the subject of what was soundness. It was quite 
clear a thoroughpin was not and could not be un- 
soundness. "The real point of the case was whether 
the splints were mentioned and whether the lame- 
ness Was caused by the splint or some other accident, 
A splint Was not unsoundness. Ile believed that 
the splint and the curb were both mentioned te 
General Fitz Hegh: and that in’ all probability it 
would not lead to unsoundness, The plaintiff 
had failed in establishing that the defendant lad 
heen guilty of negligence and there would therefore 
he judgment for the defendant, 


Border Counties V.M.S. 

The next General Meeting of the Society will be 
held on Thursday the 1th. of June. at the Bush 
Hotel, Carlisle when Professor Walley will read a 
paper on + Diseases of the Liver in Cattle” The 
Chair to be taken by the President Mr. 
Greaves. Joun Armstrong, on, See. 


Grants to Agriculture. 

An interesting report has just been issued hy the 
Board of Agriculture, giving particulars of the ap- 
plication of the amount of £5,000 which is new 
annually granted for the encouragement of agricul- 
tural instruction and research, It will be remembered 
that in the first year, TSSS-%, only about half the 
amount of the grant was spent, the excuse for this 
economy being that the institutions deserving assis 
tance were too few to warrant any further expendi. 


| 
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ture. It is satisfactory to find that in the second 
year ending with March 31st last, the Board of 
Agriculture has been able to appropriate very nearly 
the whole amount placed by Parliament at it dis- 
posal. 

The sum actually spent has been £4,585 and it 
was divided among twenty-five different bodies and 
institutions; of these twelve were English, twelve 
Scotch, and one Welsh. The principal recipients in 
England were the Bath. and West of England 
Society £450, Aspatria Agricultural College £400, 
Leceistershire Education Committee and the Kastern 
Counties Dairy Institute, £250 each, the British 
Dairy Institute and the Cheshire Dairy Institute, 
£200 each, and the Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture 
and the Sussex Association £150 each. Smaller 
grants werealso made to the Gloucester Dairy School, 
the Royal Manchester and Liverpool Society, the 
Hereford and Ross Dairy Lectures, and the Swanley 
Horticultural College. 

In Scotland Edinburgh University got £500— 
which is the largest amount given to any one 
institution—and the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College obtained £550. The University 
of Bangor received £400, 

The money has evidently been distributed with 
much care and after strict enquiry. The objects to 
which it was devoted are divided under four heads, 
viz., Dairy Instruction, General Agricultural In- 
struction, Experiments, and Forestry. 


Laburnum and Yew. 

A child of 5 has died at Kingston-on-Thames from 
eating Jaburnum blossom [? seeds}. Children are 
prone to eat anything of the pea order, and it happens 
that all parts of the laburnum, but especially the 
seeds, contain cytisine, an emetic, purgative, and 
narcotic principle. To hares and rabbits, oddly 
enough, the laburnum is a wholesome food, and 
they are very fond of it. —Four horses have been 
poisoned at Robertsbridge, near Hastings, through 
eating from a tree known as the black yew. They 
ate only a very small quantity, but died within half 
an hour, their bodies being very much swollen. | 

Chemist and Druggist. 


interest, and absence of “sagacity and tirmness” in the 
Halifax Case, a brief history of which appeared in The 
Veterinary Record of April 12th (No. 92, pp. 548-549), 
Seeing I did not ask the Association to undertake my 
defence, but simply suggested the advisability of watching 
the case in the interests of its members, I do think Mr. 
Greaves might have had the honesty to say so. In con- 
firmation of what I say, I refer him to my letter to him on 
the subject which he is at liberty to publish. What I com- 
plain of is not that the Association did not undertake my 
defence, but of the principle involved in the reply of Mr. 
Greaves. For sake of illustration, suppose I had been a 
struggling young practitioner, whose limited circumstances 
would not permit my employing a solicitor, and I had 
asked the Association to undertake my defence; it is 
evident I should have been allowed to suffer, simply because 
a non-member would have derived «a little benefit at the 
expense of the Association. A very narrow-minded, selfish 
policy, unworthy a body of intelligent men. My client was 
not only able, but also quite willing to pay for his own 
defence. Would it not, therefore, have been more business 
like to have suggested to me that the Association should 
undertake the defence, provided my client would agree to 
pay his share of the expenses incurred? What, may I ask 
Mr. Greaves, is the difference between the Halifax Case and 
the Bury case, which cost the Association some thirty-five 
pounds? If I am correctly informed, Mr. Greaves holds an 
official appointment in the S.PC.A. If so, is that fact 
responsible for his action m the Halifax Case? Now, we 
have it on the highest authority that ‘‘ no man can serve 
two masters,” and if the tactics practised by the S.P.C.A. 
in my case are to be continued, Mr. Greaves must either 
‘‘run with the hare and hunt with the hounds” or retire 
from any official position in one of the Associations. 

The Leeds case has frequently been referred to by Mr. 
Greaves, as reported in your columns, and it is due to the 
reputation of the late Mr. Murdoch to say that, in his 
explanation of the case, Mr. Greaves was in error in saying 
that Mr. M. had passed a four-year-old for a seven-year-old 
horse. Unless my memory is at fault, the animal was 
passed as a five-year-old, and from what I know of the 
deceased gentleman, he was quite as competent to judge 
the age of a horse as Mr. Greaves or any other member of 
the profession. If the affairs of the Defence Association 
wre to be conducted on the principle displayed in Mr. 
Greaves’ letter to me and his reply to Mr. Gofton at the 
meeting above referred to, I shall certainly cease to be a 
member of the Association, and shall endeavour to impress 
upon intending and existing members the necessity of 
insisting upon some reliable rules and regulations being for- 
mulated for the guidance of members. In conclusion allow 
me to say, my only object in drawing attention to these 
cases is that a much needed reform may take place, and 
the affairs of the Defence Association may, in future. be 
conducted in an impartial, straightforward, and business- 
like manner.— Yours truly, 

P. M. WALKER. 


CREDIT MARKS tN THE FINAL EXAMINATION, 


Stir, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to: any 


friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing | 


facts of interest. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side | 


only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 

Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


MR. GREAVES AND THE HALIFAX CASE. 
Sir, 


As reported in your last Saturday's issue, Mr. Greaves, | 


replying to Mr. Gofton at the meeting of the North of 
England V.M.A., reiterated his feeble excuse for lack of 


' In your issue of the 7th inst. (p. 651) you give the returns 
of the recent Final Examinations at the different Veterinary 
| Colleges in Scotland, but to the name of no graduate do | 
see an asterisk (denoting that he has passed with great 
credit) uppended. If credit marks are of any practical 
utility they should, I contend, be accredited to those who 
have obtained them. At least, it is only justice to the 
graduates that this should be done. It may of course be 
argued —as it has been argued--that the students did not 
obtain Great Credit in both sections of the examination, 
but even if this argument were a valid one the fact would 
still remain that there has been injustice done to a student 
who had obtained G.C. in both sections. 
/  Lobserve in the return of the London College graduates 
‘that two students passed with G.C., did these gentlemen 
| pass with G.C. in both sections ? ae 
Thomas Principal. 


| Royal Vet. College, Edinbro’, 
June LO, 1890. 
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